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vi PREFACE А 
The method of presentation used in the first a ай 2 
editions has been retained. The reader is led 19 look at 
the subject from three standpoints. Part 1. дей with 
the building up of the system as it is seen to-day. РатеП. 
outlines the more significant changes which have taken 
place in the school itself. Part III. is concerned with the 
gradual advance in the efficiency and status of the teacher. 
The chapters have been revised and brought up to date. 
Some sections have been rewritten; others have been 
extended; a few have disappeared altogether. 


Three new chapters, dealing with the revolution which 
is taking place in education as a result of Reorganisation, 
have been added and grouped together as Part IV. 
Few things of comparable importance can be pointed to 
in the history of elementary education in this country. 
The monitorial systems began the movement for popular 
education; the system of government grants made it 
possible; the pupil teacher system saved it at a critical 
time; the Board School movement ensured that elementary 
education was brought within the reach of all; education 
was established on a municipal basis because the rising 
cost of education forced the voluntary bodies out of 
business. The reorganisation of elementary education is 
leading to a complete recasting of the whole educational 
system and the disappearance of elementary education as 
a separate and self-sufficient entity. Part IV. deals with 
this momentous development by reviewing, broadly 
speaking, the history of the last twenty-five years. An 
effort has been made to make the section complete in itself 
and to avoid repetition. The statistical tables have been 
amended and increased in number, and several new 
illustrations have been added. 
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THE SPENS REPORT 
ON 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


AFTER five years of deliberation and enquiry the Report 
of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education 
on ‘‘Secondary Education with special reference to 
Grammar and Technical High Schools’’ was published on 
зо December, 1938. The terms of reference were ‘‘to 
consider and report upon the organisation апа inter- 
relation of schools, other than those administered under 
the Elementary Code, which provide education for pupils 
beyond the age of тт plus; regard being had in particular 
to the framework and content of the education of pupils 
who do not remain at school beyond the age of about 16.”’ 
The Chairman was Sir Will Spens, the Master of Corpus. 

This is the last of a trilogy of reports, the purpose of 
which is to develop the principles enunciated or implicit in 
the Hadow ‘‘Report on the Education of the Adolescent,”’ 
1926. That report established the principle of a clean 
break in education at the age of тт and the provision for 
all children regardless of their circumstances of alternative 
forms of post-primary (secondary) education suited to 
their individual capacities. This education was to be 
provided partly in the ordinary secondary (Grammar) 
schools, partly in junior schools and departments of 
Further Education, but mainly in a new type of Modern 
School differing in size and character according to the 
needs of the locality and comprising selective and non- 
selective central schools, senior schools апа senior 
departments. The children to be provided for by means 
of the latter type of school amounted to more than 
1,800,000 of whom over а million are said to have been 
reorganised. They comprise more than 80 per cent. of 
the juvenile population in full-time attendance at school 
between тт and 16 years of age and represent roughly 
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go per cent. of the тт year age group. It was with these 
children that the Hadow Report was primarily concerned. 
The present report on Secondary Education deals with 
the education of the remaining 420,000 children in full-time 
attendance at school between the ages of 11 and 16. They 
represent just over 18 per cent. of the whole group and 
are provided for in the ordinary secondary schools or in 
some kind of junior technical, commercial or housewifery 
school or a junior department of a school of art or a school 
of nautical training. 

The numbers attending junior departments of Further 
Education are a small but an increasingly important 
group amounting to rather less than 30,000. They vary 
in age from 12 to 16 and are drawn from both reorganised 
and all age elementary schools. The schools themselves 
differ widely in character. Some admit at 12, others at 
13, others again at 14 years of age for either a two ог 
three year course according to the age of admission and 
the customary age of apprenticeship or of employment. 
Some are definitely trade schools but an increasing number 
are schools of general education with a quasi vocational 
bias. Of the boys and girls attending the ordinary 
secondary schools some 73т per cent. come from 
elementary schools and 85 per cent. leave at the age of 16. 

The Committee reiterated their belief that progress in 
education demanded the provision of a system of post- 
primary schools which were freely open to all and 
sufficiently diversified to meet the needs of a wide range 
of individual interest and capacity. They examined and 
rejected the idea that a solution might be found in the 
establishment of large multilateral schools with a 
preparatory course of general education lasting for two or 
three years followed by a number of alternative courses 
suited to pupils of very varying ability and interests, only 
a minority of whom were pursuing an ordinary secondary 
school course. Satisfactory and economical organisation 
in such circumstances was impossible except in very large 
and unwieldy institutions where the loss of personal 
contacts would militate seriously against the value of the 
educational result. There was no reason why limited 
experiments in special areas should not be carried out. 
There was much to be said, for example, for housing 
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under the same roof the small rural Grammar School and 
the rural Central School. It would enable them to make 
common use of certain accommodation and staff, make for 
a more adequate school life and facilitate transference 
from one type of course to another. In suggesting that 
the experiment was more likely to succeed if the central 
school was selective, it was overlooked that schools of this 
character if established in sparsely populated areas only 
accentuate the difficulties of dealing with the remaining 
бо per cent. of the adolescent school population. 

While agreeing with the principle underlying the multi- 
lateral idea, the Committee recorded their conviction that 
progress lay in developing and improving the educational 
means already established or in the process of being built 
up. “We are of opinion that the schools which are 
directly covered by our reference should retain a special 
character and must retain a special importance. It does 
not follow that they should enjoy specially favourable 
conditions: on the contrary, we consider that the existence 
of different conditions, except in so far as they are justified 
by differences of curriculum, is open to grave objection.” 
(p. xix). If an adequate system of post-primary education 
was to be provided certain reforms were necessary :— 


(т) The curriculum of the ordinary secondary (Grammar) 
School must be overhauled and the incubus of the present 
school certificate examination removed. 

(2) An alternative form of secondary school with a 
scientific and engineering outlook—the Technical High 


School—should be established. 

(3) Admission to both the Grammar School and the 
Technical High School should be on the basis of тоо per 
cent. special places and the same examination should 
serve for both. In view of the impossibility of devising 
an examination which would infallibly select the boys and 
girls best fitted to profit from the education provided, half 


л the case of Grammar Schools should be 


the awards ir : ls sh 
made on the result of the Special Place examination only. 


The other half should depend on selection, the awards 
being made on the result of examination, school record 
The latter method should be adopted 


and interview. П П { 
exclusively in making awards in Technical High Schools. 
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(4) A general review of pupils should take place at 13 
and administrative machinery should be devised for trans- 
ferring pupils who would be better placed in another type 
of school. 


(5) Grammar School provision must be adequate to 
meet the genuine demand for this type of education. The 
extent of the demand would vary from area to area but 
an amount of accommodation sufficient to provide for 15 
рег cent. of the ІІ year old age group together with 
an additional 3 per cent. for children entering from schools 
other than elementary should be kept in view. 


(6) Parity of status amongst post-primary schools was 
essential. Steps must be taken to raise the status of the 
new modern (central and senior) schools to that of the 
existing secondary (Grammar) schools so that parents 
could accept them as real alternatives. To this end 
Modern, Grammar and Technical High Schools should 
be brought under a single secondary school code. They 
should have similar standards of accommodation and 
staffing and the same salary scales. School fees must 
ultimately disappear and the minimum school leaving age 
must be the same for all secondary schools. A minimum 
statutory age of 16 must accordingly be regarded as 
inevitable. 


(7) The term “Elementary School’’ was misleading 
and an obstacle to progress. Like the term ‘‘Higher 
Education’’ it had a statutory meaning, any alteration of 
which, desirable as it was, would have far reaching 
administrative consequences. An interdepartmental Com- 
mittee should be set up to advise on the best way of dealing 


with the difficulties inherent in the existence of authorities 
for elementary education only. 


_ (8) Some rearrangement of the Board of Education 
inspectorate would be inevitable. 


(Тһе Committee cannot be accused either of a want of 
vision or of courage and it will no doubt be on these broad 
points of policy that they will be well content to await the 
verdict of history. 

In examining the position of orthodox secondary schools, 
the Committee noted that the great increase in the number 
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of entrants which began during the War and was such a 
marked feature for some years afterwards reached its peak 
in 1932. The slight ай in the annual entry since that 
date has been more than compensated by the lengthening 
of the average school life. In view of the general 
popularity of these schools it was less satisfactory to find 
that roughly 50 per cent. of the boys and girls left them 
without а school certificate, especially as the school 
certificate examination was supposed to be well within the 
ers of the average pupil at the end of a five year 
course. Further, an examination of the occupations taken 
up by pupils on leaving school pointed to a growing 
maladjustment between the work of the schools and the 


actual needs of the community. 
The investigations of the Committee led them to the 


conclusion that part of the present difficulty was due to 
mistaken direction by the Board of Education in 1904 
when the foundations of the present system of secondary 
education were being laid. It was also attributable in part 
to the ill effects of the school certificate examination; 
instead of following it was determining the curriculum and 
the teaching because of the part it played as a qualifying 
matriculation exemption. What was 
needed was а reconsideration of values. Much greater 
attention should be given to the needs of the great 
majority of pupils who left school at 16. Тһе present 
curriculum was too largely dominated by tradition and by 
the needs of the small minority who passed on to the 
universities. Іп particular, stress should be laid on 
developing independent thought and the critical powers of 
the pupils and on fostering the right and resourceful use 
of the mother tongue as the main co-ordinating element 
in the secondary school curriculum. 

The school certificate examination should be freed from 
all connexion with matriculation requirements. The 
curriculum should be lightened and more liberty given to 
pupils to develop their own interests. АП Grammar 


Schools and Technical High Schools and preferably all 
post-primary schools should have a common curriculum 
This course should lay emphasis 


for the first two years. 
on the English group of subjects, that is to say English, 


pow 


examination for 
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Religious Knowledge, History and Geography. It should 
include Science and Mathematics, Drawing, Music, 
Handicraft (Boys) and Domestic Science (Girls) and give 
increased attention to Physical Education. In all selective 
schools and classes provision should be made for the 
teaching of a modern language. At the end of the second 
year in ordinary secondary schools the curriculum should 
provide a choice of courses suited to the different needs 
and capacities of pupils and there should be a smaller 
range of subjects. The advantages of a school large 
enough to divide into at least three streams were noted. 
In such circumstances there would be little difficulty in 
providing both for the less academic pupils and for those 
who would need to give more time to Languages and 
Science with a view to university requirements later. The 
Committee were also of opinion that reasonable 
opportunities should be given to pupils who would be 
leaving school at 16 years of age to enter commercial life 
to include a certain amount of quasi vocational work, 
such as Shorthand and Typewriting, after the age of 15. 
Pupils over 16 who had obtained-a school certificate and 
who needed vocational or quasi vocational instruction 
should transfer to a technical college. 

The Committee felt that a school certificate would be 
looked for from pupils leaving the new Technical High 
Schools. They recommended a new type of certificate 
which should depend on the result of an internal examina- 
tion based on the curriculum and subject to external 
assessment by assessors appointed or approved by the 
Board of Education. The procedure proposed was similar 
to that in use in technical colleges in awarding national 
certificates in Engineering, Building, Chemistry, etc., and 
endorsed certificates in commerce. It is a practice which 
is familiar in the examinations of the modern universities. 
No suggestion was made that this procedure should be 
extended to ordinary secondary schools. 

The work of junior schools and departments of Further 
Education which have grown up under the sheltering 
regulations for Further Education is comparatively little 
known. But to one authority at least these schools have 
provided invaluable suggestions in shaping the new system 
of central schools. These junior schools of Further 
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Education received particular attention from the Consul- 
tative Committee which came to the conclusion that the 
junior technical schools associated with instruction in 
engineering and building had succeeded in developing 
their curriculum on a broad scientific and realistic basis to 
such a degree as to warrant special recognition, They 
accordingly recommended that a new type of secondary 
school, the Technical High School, with a five year course 
from тт to 16 should be established as an alternative to 
the ordinary Grammar School. The Committee suggested 
that these schools should be housed in the premises of 
technical institutes and technical colleges and in any case 
should be linked very closely with them. They would 
have their own Headmaster and use the workshops, the 
laboratories and the drawing offices and be taught by the 
staff of the parent institution. They would breathe the 
invigorating atmosphere of an institution in the closest 
touch with industry and the workaday world. Parents 
would be given the option of entering their boys for 
Technical High School or Grammar School as they 
preferred, but admission to the Technical High School 
would depend in the last resort on the decision of the 
Headmaster after interviewing parents as well as boys. 
The ultimate control of the school would be vested in the 
Principal of the College. 

The Committee were satisfied that no effective substitute 
for such an education can be found in the ‘‘engineering 
side’ of the ordinary secondary school. Where Technical 
High Schools ате по! available, however, such: sides should 
be encouraged. The status of Technical High School 
was restricted to schools with an engineering and building 
bias. The trade schools which specialise for particular 
industries provide a training too specific to be regarded 
as schools of general education. Entrance to them should 
continue to be at 13 and preferably should be at 14. 
These, as distinct from the Technical High Schools, would 
continue, as hitherto, to be administered under the 
Regulations for Further Education. 

Somewhat surprisingly the Committee did not recommend 
any corresponding alternative provision for girls. While 
they were “entirely convinced of the importance of the 
work допе” in junior commercial and in the small number 
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of junior housewifery schools, they were of the opinion 
that schools of this character which admitted girls at 13 
ог 14 years of age for a two or three year course did not 
possess the cultural possibilities which would justify 
granting them the status of Technical High Schools. 
They might, of course, develop unforeseen qualities. 
“We think, however, that this is improbable and that the 
true future, in our opinion the important future, of 
commercial subjects and homecraft lies rather in full-time 
courses at technical colleges after leaving school or for 
certain pupils in junior technical schools recruited at 13 
or 14 and also in greater provision for these subjects both 
in Grammar (primarily in the sixth form but to a limited 
extent after the age of 15) and in modern schools.” 
(pp. 284, 366.) Further, the Committee thought it highly 
important “аё where economically possible there should 
be somewhat greater provision of equipment and qualified 
teachers than at present exists for the teaching of 
commercial and domestic subjects alike in Grammar 
Schools and Modern Schools and also in special schools 
admitting pupils at a later age than тт plus.” (p. 287.) 

The Committee adopted a guarded and somewhat 
doubting attitude towards junior art departments. They 
advised local authorities before adding such a department 
to an art school, to “Бе satisfied that the necessary variety 
and teaching power in art subjects can be found only in 
the art school and that the future occupations of the pupils 
are of such a character that specific art teaching cannot be 
deferred until the age of 15 or 16.” 

In order to avoid confusion with the junior departments 

` of elementary schools, the Committee recommended that 
the description ‘“‘junior’’ should be dropped and that 
schools and departments of Further Education to which 
pupils were transferred at the age of 13 or 14 should be 
spoken of as technical or commercial schools, etc. These 
schools would continue to be administered under the 
Regulations for Further Education. 

There is doubtless a good deal to be said for the 
establishment of Technical High Schools for boys as an 
alternative or supplement to the ordinary secondary 
school provision, but whether the Committee were right 
m recommending the establishment of these schools in 
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buildings designed for students over 16 years of age and 
situated, in the majority of cases, on restricted sites far 
from playing fields is another matter. These disabilities 
have led education authorities to doubt the wisdom of 
admitting boys to such institutions earlier than 13 and to 
envisage entry at 14. To suggest an entrance age of тт 
appears to be a retrograde step. Besides there is no known 
means of sorting boys at this early age for different kinds 
of selective education. Misfits can, of course, be transferred 
elsewhere at 13 but there seems to be no good reason for 
creating difficulties which at present do not exist. If an 
experiment on these lines was considered desirable, it 
could best be carried out in a few carefully selected 
schools which are fortunate in having their own playing 
fields on the spot, which have the necessary workshops and 
staff, possess the amenities of a good Grammar school and 
at the same time are limbs of a main technical college. 
Again, it is not easy to appreciate the Committee’s 
reasons for thinking that Technical High Schools for 
Girls could not be developed out of the present girls’ 
technical and commercial schools. A number of these 
schools are fortunate in having excellent buildings, well 
designed and equipped for the purpose with well chosen 
staffs and playing fields on the spot, with all the 
amenities and opportunities of the best girls’ secondary 
schools. 
Putting all this aside, however, it is difficult to see what 
educational benefit would accrue from lowering the 
admission age to these schools from 13 or 14 to тт for 
either boys ог girls. They are selective schools providing 
a good general education in combination with vocational 
or quasi vocational instruction. They are in close touch 
with the labour market. What impresses the visitor is not 
only the curriculum and the teaching but the abounding 
keenness and élan of the pupils. Remove the feeling of 
working for a chosen life purpose and these schools at 
once lose their vitality. This harnessing of purpose is not 
possible before about 14 years of age. It would seem 
wiser to increase the number of such schools rather than 
to advocate an extension of ‘‘Commercial Work” in 
Modern Schools and Grammar Schools. The labour 


market is a grim reality. There is need for attentiveness 
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to meet its demands, and for specialisation of function in 
schools if the manufacture of misfits is to be avoided. 

It is equally mistaken to imagine that even the best 
modern school or Grammar school can provide either the 
facilities or the staff which certain children need from 
about the age of 14 in art subjects. They can only be 
found in a good school of art. What the Committee have 
neglected to emphasise is the fact that Further Education 
must provide the coping stone in any reorganised system, 
and that progress lies in linking up these various means of 
education. The higher the statutory school leaving age 
becomes, the more clamant is likely to be the call for the 
help which Further Education can give. 

The Committee have rendered invaluable service in 
pressing for a unification to subsume both standards and 
conditions in all types of post-primary schools. Important 
modifications will, however, be necessary in their proposals 
for dealing with salaries. Every school under a good 
authority has a teaching establishment, but there are 
obvious difficulties in attempting to fix for each school the 
proportion of ‘‘Higher’’ posts ranking for salary on the 
secondary school graduate scale and ‘‘Other’’ posts 
carrying with them payment on the ordinary certificated 
teachers’ scale. Few authorities would care to offer 
payment on the lower scale to a teacher qualified to 
receive the higher scale because no post in that grade 
happened to be vacant. Further, no scale can be 
satisfactory which does not recognise special merit. The 
graduate is not necessarily a more valuable member of the 
staff than his non-graduate colleague. 

The outstanding value of the report lies in its broad 
statement of principles, in its call for a reconsideration of 
values in education, in its championship of the child as 
against the material of instruction, in its determination 
to remove whatever obstacles stand in the way of real educa- 
tion, no matter how venerable, in the attack it makes on 
social exclusiveness, in its call for right thinking and in its 
insistent urge to action. If at times it seems to lack a sure 
touch and to be a little insensitive to certain tendencies of 
the highest value in English education to-day, it stands 
nevertheless as a report which is not unworthy to take its 
place in the distinguished company of its predecessors. 
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PART I 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN STATE 
SYSTEM OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


ВЕБОКЕ 1800 


ucation.” 
—RoussEau: Emile, Bk. І. 
ary education’ in this country 
ury is the record of a persistent 
attack against privilege. What was once a question of 
charity is now a matter of right, and equality of educa- 
tional opportunity is taking the place of a system of 
education graded according to the social position of the 
individual. National elementary education as it now 
exists is the result of a slow process of evolution character- 
ised by experiment, by successes and failures, by 
opportunism and compromise. Here, as always, reform 
has been the outcome of a long and sometimes blind 
struggle towards better things. There has therefore been 
no sudden reform, no attempt to implant a new or foreign 
system on the country as a whole. There have been of 
course periods of rapid educational advance when the 
vitality and force of a new faith have carried the nation 
e have been periods when criticism 


forward, just as ther 
rather than constructive ideas have predominated. Some 


tand out with especial significance. Dates like 


“ The poor man has no need of ed 


The history of element 
during the nineteenth cent 


epochs 5 


cation ” means the schooling which in any age 
um conscious needs of the community. In 
provision for those whose schooldays are 
ars of statutory attendance. 


1“ Elementary edu 
represents the minim 
this sense it covers the 
circumscribed by the ye 
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2 GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
1808, 1811, 1833, 1839, 1846, 1870, 1902, 1918, 1926 are 
landmarks in the history of popular education. 

What is true of the development of the present system 
of national education is no less true of the school itself, 
its curriculum, its motive. As it has passed by almost 
imperceptible stages from the school of the poor to the 
school of the people its breadth of outlook, the liberality 
of its curriculum, its effectiveness and its dignity have 
shown a corresponding advance. No institution has more 
effectually resisted foreign infiuence or shown greater 
capacity for assimilation and for compromise. Indeed 
the most characteristic feature of English elementary edu- 
cation whether viewed from without or from within is 
the way in which it has responded to and interpreted the 
conflicting social, religious, and educational aspirations of 
the times. We shall understand these better and see more 
clearly how they affected elementary education if we look 
first of all at the eighteenth century. 


Eighteenth Century Private Schools 


Elementary education in England and Wales in the 
eighteenth century was a matter of individual enterprise 
or depended upon charity. Apart from the incidental 
education of the home, the workshop and the farm the 
recognised means of educating all but a minority of 
children was through the uncertain and sporadic provision 
of small private schools conducted by individuals at their 
own risk and for their own profit. That they were 
numerous and widespread there is no reason to doubt. 
Their individual character was largely a matter of local 
accident. Generally they were held in a cottage or some 
odd room, and made no pretence either at organisation or 
anything more than light of nature methods of instruction. 
There is no reason to doubt the accuracy of Shenstone’s 
picture of elementary education in 1742. 


“ In every village mark’d with little spire, 
Embower'd in trees, and hardly known to fame, 
There dwells, in lowly shed and mean attire, 

A matron old, whom we schoolmistress name, 
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame.” 1 


> 1 The Schoolmistress. 
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Indeed it serves to portray conditions during the whole 
of the eighteenth century and a good deal of private 
elementary education during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. “ What sequestered village, what obscure corner 
of the kingdom,” asked Vicesimus Knox in a Maidstone 
Charity Sermon in 1805, “ is so deeply sunk in poverty 
and ignorance in these times, as not to afford some aged 
teacher who, when he can labour no more, is glad to earn 
a morsel of bread by teaching the infants of the vicinity. 
Such persons are willing 10 communicate the little 
they know (and it is as much as is wanted) for a 
pittance which can be easily afforded by the most indigent 
cottager.”’ 

Private schools covered the whole field of educational 
activity. Some were dame schools and provided only for 
children up to about seven years of age. They sought in 
a very imperfect way to meet the demand for a créche and 
for an infant school. Others under various names gave 
an elementary education. Some were day schools, others 
were boarding schools, others again were held in the 
evening. It was at one of these evening schools, William 
Cobbett tells изд. that his father got his education (с. 1740) 
while working as a plough boy at twopence a day. Some 
schools offered a definite curriculum at a fixed charge, 
but in others pupils might take one or more subjects as 
they pleased and according to the fees they were prepared 
to pay. There was in fact endless variety. Some schools 
prided themselves on giving a commercial education; some 
specialised in penmanship and called themselves Writing 
Schools; some laid stress on mathematics; some merely 
taught reading; others taught nothing at all. As might be 
expected this class of school showed every degree of 
excellence and incompetency. Some were well housed, 
others were mere hovels. In these private schools were 
found as masters the refuse of every other profession, the 
lazy, the economic misfit, the decrepit, and the un- 
employed, as well as others who combined the office of 
teacher with such occupations as cobbling, tinkering, 
engraving, and in the case of women washing and shop- 
keeping. Such schools existed and indeed flourished in 


1 William Cobbett: a Biography, Edward Smith, Vol. I., р. 6. + 
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great numbers down to the introduction of a State system 
of elementary education in 1870. 

But not all private schools were inefficient. On the 
contrary, many were uncommonly efficient even when 
judged by the standards of to-day. Some of these schools 
were in charge of men who showed no mean acquaintance 
with the history of education, who were thoroughly alive 
to the importance of making school work meaningful and 
of stimulating their pupils to self-help, who bestowed much 
thought on the organisation and the grading of their 
schools, and composed special books for the use of their 
scholars. It was in a private school attended by poor 
children that Lancaster worked out his plan of a monitorial 
system. Again, we have only to recall the excellent work 
done by Mrs. Barbauld at Palgrave and to reflect that the 
best elementary textbooks of the day were the product of 
this class of school, to realise that at their best they were 
unequalled by any of their contemporaries in the freshness 
and reality of the education they provided. 

Home education was common among the middle classes 
during the period, and calls for some attention in any 
attempt to present a picture of elementary practice in this 
country at the close of the eighteenth century, when, as 
Crabbe tells us— 


“ То every class we have a school assign'd, 
Rules for all ranks and food for every mind.” 1 


It will be treated under the development of educational 
practice in Part II. 


Charity Education 


Without exception the agencies for providing a free 
schooling called themselves educational charities. They 
embraced a variety of parochial, ward, апа other 
“charity ” schools, schools of industry, workhouse and 
hospital schools, Sunday schools, evening schools, circulat- 
ing schools (Wales), etc. These were institutions that 
provided for the education of the poor. There was of 
course an important body of endowed grammar and allied 
writing schools scattered unevenly up and down the 
country, but these were in the main secondary schools; 


1 The Borough, Letter xxiv. 
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they were not and never had been intended for the masses. 
They were essentially a selective provision thoroughly 
aristocratic in conception, which opened to the poor boy of 
ability the avenue to the liberal professions. There was 
nothing in the nature of public elementary school provision 
such as we are accustomed to 10-дау.1 

The explanation of this seems to be found not in any 
distrust of State interference in domestic matters, but in 
the prevailing class view of society and in the tendency 
to regard elementary education, in so far as it had any 
public significance, as an individual, a charity, or an 


ecclesiastical matter.* 


Education and Society 

In a highly stratified society, % here the station of each 
individual was regarded as fixed by Divine or other 
dispensation at birth, where great numbers of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water were essential—a broad basis 
of poverty on which an aristocracy might rest—there was 
little hope for popular education save from a humanitarian 
or religious impulse. This was equally the case whether 


however, to note that in the Commonwealth 
w of the neglected religious condition of 
‘as passed appointing Commissioners 
to examine the religious and educational needs of the several 
counties and to appoint preachers and schoolmasters applying to 
their support various ecclesiastical funds. In Scotland a Parochial 
Schools Act 1646 provided for the establishment of an elementary 
school in every parish, but it remained inoperative until it was 
amended in 1696. Even so, it was not until the nineteenth century 
that every parish had its school. A similar Massachusetts Act 
1692 provided for the compulsory establishment of a school for 


reading and writing, maintained by local rates in every village 


of fifty householders. 

з Та England, as well as in Germany, the Reformation had done 
much to destroy existing means of education (see De Montmorency: 
State Intervention in English Education). Public instruction, 
however, was necessary to check the growth of superstition, and it 
was under this influence that we find both Edward VI. and Elizabeth 
ordering the clergy to teach their parishioners reading and writing. 
The injunction seems, however, to have been poorly carried out and 
must soon have been ignored, for the Canon of 1604 only enjoined 
catechising. This, too, never became universal. It left too much 
to the interest and initiative of individual clergy, many of whom 
seem to have considered it beneath their dignity. It was, however, 
a well recognised practice previous to the eighteenth century, for 
it was to the decay of catechising that many earnest men of that 
period attributed the spread of ignorance and irreligion. Thus 


1 Jt is interesting, 
Parliament 1649, in vie 
many parts of Wales, an Act wi 
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the social grades were supposedly determined by wealth 
or, as with the men of the Enlightenment, by brains. 
Mandeville was only expressing a well recognised sentiment 
when ће wrote:' “ Reading and writing I would not hinder 
them, nor force them upon society: as long as there was 
anything to be got by them, there would be masters enough 
to teach them: but nothing should be taught for nothing 
but at church: . . . for if parents are во miserably poor 
that they cannot afford their children these first elements 
of learning, it is impudence of them to aspire апу further.”’ 
Even Rousseau, with all his sympathy for the poor, makes 
no provision in the Emile for giving them any other 
education beyond what they can get in ordinary intercourse 
with their fellows, through their daily occupations, and in 
contact with nature. The poor man has no need of school- 
ing, he tells us—a position from which he retreats, 
however, when face to face with the practical problem of 
framing a scheme of education for Poland. 


The Religious Motive in Education 


In short it is to a religious motive, or to some pressing 
social problem such as pauperism, that we must look for 
any interest in the education of the masses previous to the 
rise of a new school of social thinkers in the latter half of 
the century. It was the men who believed that charity 
was a duty before God—that “ the delivery of the talent 
was the injunction of the duty ’’—the men who sought to 


we find the Bishop of Norwich insisting upon the practice of 
catechising throughout his diocese. Bishop Ken is said to have set 
up a parochial school in every parish of his diocese, and to have 
been actively engaged in founding village and Sunday schools. 
Again, we find the Rev. Abraham Colfe, Vicar of Lewisham, by his 
will dated 1656 providing for catechising, for the purchase of 
Bibles, for the founding of almshouses and two schools—one a 
reading school for poor and destitute children, the other a grammar 
school for the sons of needy clergy and the children of poor trades- 
men, etc. (Cf. Kirkman Grey: History of Philanthropy, рр. 47-49.) 
_ In 1663 Marchamont Needham, the journalist and pamphileteer, 
in advocating the exclusion of schismatic schoolmasters from the 
teaching profession, was urging the employment of parish clerks for 
teaching the children of the poor and preparing them for public 
catechising in church on Sundays. It was in reviving and taking 
steps to make permanent the old practice of catechising that much 
of the educational activity of the eighteenth century was expended. 


1 Fable of the Bees, 1772 Edition, p. 224. 
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check irreligion by spreading broadcast the great principles 
of Christianity who were the pioneers of popular education. 
Their charity was catholic in its range. Beside endeavour- 
ing to bring the means of instruction within the reach of 
the poor they were variously employed providing for the 
sick, finding work for the unemployed, supporting the 
aged, subscribing to funds for the release of prisoners, and 
so оп. To be rich in good works was held to be one of “Ше 
surest and safest ways of thriving.” It was thrice blessed, 
not only did it bring much immediate relief to the poor, but 
it was conducive to a better understanding and attachment 
between classes, and it gave hope through improvement in 
the children for a better state of society in the future.’ 

These ideas were of course not peculiar to the eighteenth 
century. It is, however, in this period that we see the 
first concerted attempt to provide an elementary education 
for all the children in the country. Of the circumstances 
that contributed to this the most important was the applica- 
tion to philanthropy of the joint stock principle that had 
astonished the commercial world in the previous century. 
It was the subscription list and the resources of associate 
philanthropy that made organised movement possible. 
The first venture of this kind was probably the founding 
of a society in London in 1674 by Thomas Gouge in con- 
junction with Dean (afterwards Archbishop) Tillotson, 


Richard Baxter, Thomas Firmin, and others, for the 
purpose of establishing catechetical schools for ‘‘ teaching 
the poorest Welsh children to read English and the boys 
to write and cast accounts, whereby they will be enabled to 
read our English Bibles and treatises,” and for circulating 


Collected Works, 1706, passim; Robert Nelson: An 
Address to Persons of Quality and Estate, 1715; Sir Thos. Bernard: 
A Digest of the Reports of the Society for Betlering the Condition of the 
Poor (Education), 1809; also Kirkman Grey: History of Philanthropy. 
How deeply significant this graded view of society was in 
determining the outlook of even the philanthropically minded 
towards “ the inferior part of mankind ” may be seen from the 
wording of а typical charity school prayer for daily use: “ Give me 
Grace I beseech Thee, O my God, to live this day as in Thy Sight, 
and to do always such Things as please Thee. Make me dutiful 
and obedient to my Benefactors and charitable to my Enemies. 
erate and chaste, meck and patient, just and 


Make те tempera" а 1 t 4 
true in all my dealings, content and industrious in my station.” 
—The Poor Girl’s Primer. For the Use of the Charity School in 


Sheffield. 1789- 


1 СГ. Gouge: 
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throughout the Principality religious books both in English 
апа Welsh.' It was followed by three great ventures in 
popular education:— 

(1) The Parochial Charity School movement, which 
was especially vigorous during the first thirty years of the 
eighteenth century and may be dated from the founding 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1698; 

(2) the Circulating School movement under Griffith 
Jones and later Madam Bevan, 1737-1777, Which was 
confined exclusively to Wales; 

(3) the Sunday School movement, which spread rapidly 
after 1784. 

In each of these movements a religious and humanitarian 
motive predominated. The first was principally within the 
confines of the Church. It was designed as a bulwark 
against popery and as a means of countering vice and 
degradation among the poor in a worldly аве? “ It must 
needs pity any Christian heart to see the little dirty infantry 
which swarms up and down the alleys and lanes with curses 
and ribaldry in their mouths and other rude behaviour as 
if they were intended to put off their humanity and 
degenerate into brutes.’’? The Sunday schools were an 
outcome of the Methodist movement, and the Circulating 
Schools of an earlier revival under Griffith Jones in Wales. 
In a very real sense they may be regarded as so many 
attempts to evangelise the masses by reviving and making 
permanent the old practice of catechising. 

“ Happy 'з the child whose youngest years 
Receive instructions well; 


Who hates the зтпег'5 path and fears 
The road that leads to hell. 

"Тїз easier work if we begin 
To fear the Lord betimes; 

While sinners that grow old in sin, 
Are hardened in their crimes,” 4 


1A copy of the engagement is given in The-Sunday Schools о 
Wales, D. Evans, Р. 87; also in Phillips: Wales, 1 


ы Зее. The Charity School Movement, a study of 18th Century 
puritanism in action, M. G. Jones. 


3 Discourse concerning Schools and Schoolmasters, Marchamont 
Needham, 1663. 


* Divine Songs for Children, I. Watts. 
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The Aim of Charity School Education 

But they had in view much more than religious instruc- 
tion. Rather they aimed at spreading abroad a practical 
piety, at helping the poor to lead industrious, upright 
lives in the sphere in which they were placed. Their 
ideal may with little exaggeration be summed up as 
training the poor to poverty. They offered one means of 
attacking the problem of pauperism that was eating like a 
canker into the life of the nation. The causes of pauper- 
ism were little understood, but men were inclined to attribute 
it to laziness, to a want of robustness of character, to an 
absence of self-respect, and to regard it as largely or 
entirely dependent upon the individual. There was some 
difference of opinion, however, as to the best methods of 
treating the disease. Those that believed that laziness lay 
at the root of the trouble were in favour of inuring children 
from an early age to habits of industry, giving them a 
trade and providing them with religious instruction. 
Others looked rather to the 3 R’s, to the growth of self. 
respect, and the moral uplift that came from religious 
teaching that touched the heart and the conscience. But 
the ideal education undoubtedly provided a training in 
industry ‘‘ which is no unprofitable Piece of Learning, 
considering that an early Habit of Idleness is the common 
Bane of those who cannot hope to support life otherwise 
than by their Labour.’ Each of these opinions found 


expression in a special type of curriculum. 


Working Schools and Child Labour 
Here it is necessary to emphasise the fact that the ques- 

f child labour is inextricably bound up with the 

education during the eighteenth 


and nineteenth centuries. Child labour was of course 
nothing new,” but owing to industrial competition abroad 
and low wages at home it had come to be regarded by 
parents as a regular means of augmenting the family 
income, especially at a time when the spinning of linen 
yarn opened up avenues of labour well within the 


1 Charity Sermon (St. Sepulchre’s). Robert Moss, D.D., 1708. 
2 СЕ. Macaulay on child labour in the seventeenth century, History 
of England, Vol. I., p. 417. (Library Edition.) 


tion о 
development of elementary 
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capabilities of young children. The practice of setting 
poor children to work was viewed with favour by middle 
class opinion and became a recognised philanthropic device 
in attacking social and educational problems. Thus John 
Locke, in a memorandum on Poor Law Reform, 1697, 
written while Commissioner of Trade and Plantations, 
advocated the establishment in every parish of a workhouse 
school. To these ‘‘ working schools ’’ were to be sent all 
pauper children between 3 and 14 years of age, to be there 
taught “spinning or knitting or some other woollen 
manufacture, unless in countries (districts) where the place 
shall furnish other material fitter for the employment of 
children.” Each child was to have an allowance of bread 
and in winter a little gruel. Provision was to be made for 
religious instruction, but not apparently for learning to 
read. The proceeds of a child’s labour were estimated 
ultimately to cover the cost of his teaching and partial 
maintenance." 

In this way it was hoped that children would be kept 
‘in much better order, be better provided for and from 
infancy be inured to work, which is of no small con- 
sequence to the making of them sober and industrious all 
their lives after.’’ Workhouse schools on these lines were 
opened at Bristol, Hull, and elsewhere, and were main- 
tained by donations and local rates.2 There was little 
difference during the first quarter of the century between 
these schools and charity schools with an industrial bias— 
“ schools of industry ’’ as they were called. 

Ordinary day school education was decidedly unpopular: 
employers objected to it on the ground that it diminished 


Life of John Locke, Fox Bourne, Vol. П. 


2 Cf. Considerations on the Increase of the Poor-vates and on the 
State of the Workhouse in Kingston-upon-Hull, 1799. 


+ ЗА typical school of industry was that of Thomas Firmin in 
Little Britain, 1675. It was partly a school, partly a factory, and 
was conducted for the joint purpose of teaching children to read 
and providing them with employment, the money so earned being 
carried home at week end. Children were admitted when 3 years 
old, and until 4 years of age were taught the elements of reading. 
At 5 to 6 years of age the children, we are told, could earn 2d., 
and when rather older 3d. per day. A woman was engaged at 5s. 


ТОША nee spinning and reading. Cf. History of Philanthropy, 
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the supply of labour and produced disaffection;+ the well- 
to-do complained that it was creating a race of idlers; the 
poor opposed it because it involved a loss of income. As 
the eighteenth century advanced and the demand for child 
labour increased with the coming of the industrial revolu- 
tion, we find that one of the main claims urged in favour 
of Sunday schools was that they provided an elementary 
education without interfering with the work of the week.? 
At the same time the ‘‘ school of industry '' acquired a new 


popularity. 


The Parochial Charity School Movement 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge had its 
origin in one of the devotional societies that were common 
at the close of the seventeenth century. Among its objects 
were the founding of Charity schools for the education of 
poor children in the principles of the Established Church, 
the reclaiming of those holding opinions contrary to those 
of the English Church, providing for spiritual needs at 
home and abroad, establishing libraries, and distributing 
Bibles and religious literature. These schools were copied 
from others already in existence,? and directions as to their 
constitution and management were carefully laid down 
by the central body. They were generally supported by 
subscription, and were designed for the benefit of such 
poor children between 7 and 12 years of age whose parents 
or friends were unable “ to give them learning.” The 
schools spread rapidly. By 1734 there were 132 schools in 
London and 1,329 in the country, providing for 5,123 and 
19,506 children respectively.‘ Sometimes the schools 
were endowed, and many were the recipients of bequests 
and donations from time to time. Some were boarding 
schools, which maintained, clothed, and educated the 


children until they were of age to be apprenticed or put to 


1See Essay on Charity Schools, I. Watts. 
2 Cf, for example the Reports of the Sunday Schools at Stockport. 


з See Charity Schools, De Montmorency, Cyclopedia of Education, 
iso The Minutes of the 5.Р.С.К., 1698-1704, McClure. 


Paul Munroe; а 
а боте of the mine-owners in Wales supported schools for the 
eople. At Winlaton in Durham the 


hildren of their workp . 
employees of an ironworks, assisted by the owner, made a weekly 
contribution for the education of their children. 
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service. Many adopted a distinctive dress, blue, green, 
orange, etc., after the fashion of earlier hospital schools.! 

Some establishments made provision for but а few 
boarders; others were day schools only. Of these some 
merely educated the children, others clothed them as well, 
others again provided the children with a free meal a day. 
A number of similar institutions were founded and 
supported by Dissenters and Roman Catholics.? Іп all 
alike religious instruction constituted the most important 
part of the curriculum. Provision was also made for read- 
ing and writing, and in boys’ schools for arithmetic as 
well. From the outset some schools introduced such 
industrial occupations as spinning wool, mending and 
making shoes, sewing, knitting, etc., and іп 1712 the 
S.P.C.K. recommended а half-time system, devoting only 
alternate days to ordinary school work. The object was 
to fit boys for apprenticeship and girls for domestic service. 
In some schools special apprenticeship funds were 
available. 

As early as 1700 an Inspector of Charity Schools in and 
about London was appointed, and in 1703 a plan for a 
Training School for Masters and Mistresses was discussed. 
The teachers were generally of inferior merit, as might be 
expected when the annual expense of a school’ for 50 boys, 
including master’s salary, room, firing, books, clothing, 
and all expenses, required only £75, and a corresponding 
school for girls £60. According to the early regulations of 
the S.P.C.K. the master of a charity school was required to 
be a member of the Church of England, to be not under 
25 years of age, to be able to pass an examination in the 
principles of the Christian religion, to be equilibrated and 
a good disciplinarian, to have aptitude for teaching, to 
write a good hand and to understand arithmetic.4 


1 Account of Charity Schools. Two Hundred Years: a History of 
the S.P.C.K, Allen and McClure. Elementary Education, Gregory. 


2 See The Education of the Poor in the Eighteenth Century, David 
Salmon, рр. 23-28; “Ап Essay towards the Encouragement of 
Charity Schools,” I. Watts, Collected Works, Vol. IV. 


3 In London. 


4 Account of Charity-Schools lately erected in England, Wales and 
Iveland. London, 1706. A Chapter in English Church History ; 
being the Minutes of the S.P.C.K. for the years 1698-1704, McClure. 
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By the middle of the century the Charity School move- 
ment had reached its height and was providing for the 
educational needs of some 30,000 children. After that, 
although charity schools continued to be founded, interest 
in the work flagged, and the latter half of the century 
furnishes many records of disappointment, lowered ideals, 
and partial failure. Funds were mismanaged, schools 
were left in charge of masters too old for the work, and 
some establishments practically ceased to exist. We have 
it on Bernard’s! authority that in a number of schools only 
a single scholar was on the foundation at the close of the 
century. With the rise of the National schools at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the raison d’être of a 
number of these schools disappeared, and they were 
merged into the new establishments. 

In spite of their narrow curriculum and limited outlook 


these schools did a great work in the cause of popular 
education. The legacies and endowments they received 
from old boys who had prospered in after life are the best 
evidence of the gratitude they evoked. Nor did they exist 
in England alone. A similar movement began in Scotland 
in 1705 for establishing charity schools in parishes that 
had failed to carry out the provisions of the Act of 1696, 
while abroad the great charity school movement that arose 
under the stimulus of pictism had its origin in the pioneer 
work of Francke at Halle, 1695-1727, work that was 


closely followed by the Central Committee of the S.P.C.K.8 


Welsh Circulating Schools 

Meanwhile a new educational movement had been begun 
in Wales by the Rev. Griffith Jones, vicar of Llanddowror, 
a corresponding member of the S.P.C.K. Impressed by 
the ignorance of many of his congregation of the Scrip- 
tures, he had established catechising classes for adults. 


1 Sir Thomas Bernard: Of the Education of the Poor; being the 
First Part of @ Digest of the Reports of the Society for Beltering the 
Condition of the Poor. 1809. It will be referred to as Digest of 
Reports (Education) S.B.C.P. See also р. 33, infra. Н 


2 E.g. at Barnsley. 


з ТЕ is worth noting that Francke’s account of the schools at Halle, 


Pietas Hallensis, was included in the list of books recommended for 
Masters of Charity schools, 1713. There is no mention of La Salle. 
СЕ. also 5.Р.С.К. Minutes, 1698-1704, McClure. 
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The success of the plan over many years inspired him 
with a desire to extend his system over the whole country 
and provide schools for old and young. This he was 
enabled to do through the liberality of philanthropic 
individuals in England and Wales, backed up by large 
donations of Bibles and other books from the 5.Р.С.К. 
The existing English Charity Schools in Wales were quite 
inadequate in numbers and were failures educationally, 
for after three, four, or five years all the children were 
able to do, according to Griffith Jones,1 was ‘‘ to read very 
badly some early parts of the Bible without knowing the 
Welsh of it or the meaning of what they said when they 
repeated the catechism.” In 1737 he began to establish 
his “ Schools of Ріеіу,” variously named Catechetical 
Charity Schools, Circulating Schools, and subsequently 
Madam Bevan’s Schools, the names emphasising special 
characteristics of these institutions. They were free schools 
for teaching the poor to read the Bible in the vernacular, 
and for instructing them in the principles of religion by 
way of question and answer. They were established in 
any sort of building that came to hand, church, chapel, or 
untenanted house, and were conducted by travelling 
schoolmasters who continued in the place for three months, 
and for a further three months if needful, before moving on 
elsewhere. In this way they were extended over the whole 
of Wales. They were opened day and evening to people of 
all ages, and careful records of the numbers attending 
during the day time were kept.? This movement is credited 
by Griffith Jones with stimulating a new interest in charity 
education in England.3 

By Griffith Jones’ death in 1761, 3,495 schools- had 
been established at different times and in various places, 
attended by 158,237 scholars not counting more than twice 
the number who were instructed in the evening. The work 
was continued by Madam Bevan until her death in 1777, 
by which time the numbers had risen to 6,465 schools and 
314,051 scholars. After this, through the misdirection of 
trust funds, the schools soon ceased to exist. Nothing 
however could better express the spiritual forces at work, 


1 Welch Piety, 1738. 


ЗА summary of the method of organising these schools is given 
by Griffith Jones in Welch Piety, 1743. 3 Welch Piety, 1740. 
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or the appeal these schools made to the affections of the 
Welsh people, than the fact that they flourished during the 
very years when disillusionment and loss of faith were 
paralysing the spread of popular education in England.1 
In 1785 the establishment of circulating schools was again 
begun by the Rev. Thomas Charles, of Bala.? Instruction 
in the Scriptures was now given on Sunday 
as well as during the week. In spite of early opposition 
Sunday Schools soon sprang пр, under the stimulus of the 
Revival movement, wherever the ground had been prepared 
by Griffith Jones’ schools. Thus arose the Welsh Sunday 
School movement,* thereby making permanent the work 
that had begun half а century before of bringing the 
elements of education within the reach of all the people 
regardless of age. In this it differed from the English 
Sunday School movement, which in the early stages made 


no provision for adults. 


in reading and 


The Sunday School Movement 

Though isolated Sunday schools had existed in England 
certainly as far back as the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the concerted movement for the establishment of 
these institutions dates from the opening of a Dame Sunday 
school for the ragged and turbulent boys in one of the 
poorest districts of Gloucester in 1780 by Robert Raikes. 
‘A similar work was begun about the same time by the Rev. 
Thomas Stock, a local curate. Raikes was а typical middle 
class business man, the editor of the Gloucester Journal, 
and a regular attendant at Church. The coarse, undisci- 
plined, illiterate state of the children in the poorer districts 
of the city suggested to him the desirability of a school 
where they might learn self-control and the elements of 
reading, and be brought up under Christian influences. 
After some experimenting the plan of Sunday schools in 
charge of paid teachers, where children were taught reading 


1 For a detailed account of the Circulating Schools see the volumes 
of Welch Piety or The Life and Times of Griffith Jones of Llanddowror, 
David Jones. An admirable summary of eighteenth-century educa- 
tion in Wales is given in the Departmental Report, Welsh in 
Education and Life, Н.М. Stationery Office, 1927. 

2 In some districts of North Wales only 1 in 20 could read. 


3 The Sunday Schools of Wales, D. Evans. 
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and a knowledge of the Bible, was widely advertised 
through the medium of his journal. The leading magazines 
of the day! were also used for propagandist purposes and 
the idea succeeded in capturing popular imagination. This 
is Raikes’ title to fame—that he made universal a practice 
that until then had been local and practically unheard of. 
Though meeting with opposition in some quarters schools 
sprang up rapidly everywhere, in manufacturing towns 
and in country villages, sometimes as the outcome of in- 
dividual initiative, sometimes in connection with particular 
churches and chapels. At the outset the movement was 
undenominational in character, as witness the founding in 
1785 of “Тһе Society for the Establishment and Support 
of Sunday Schools throughout the Kingdom of Great 
Britain,” with local committees half Churchmen and half 
Dissenters. Two years later it was estimated that a quarter 
of a million children were attending these schools, and the 
numbers increased rapidly. Ву 180r the London Society 


alone had connected with it 1,516 schools and 156,490 
children.2 


The Methodist Movement 


The explanation of the rapid spread of Sunday Schools 
is to be found in the religious, social, and economic forces 
at work in society. The endeavour to establish the 
reasonableness of Christianity, to harmonise reason and 
revelation, had resulted in a cold unemotional religion that 
failed to touch the hearts of a great section of the com- 
munity. To win men back from the indifference into which 
they had fallen, learned discourses had to be put aside and 
attention once more directed to the simple truths set out 
inthe Gospel. To preach this evangel to eighteenth-century 
England was the work of the two Wesleys and George 
Whitefield. In Wales the same message was preached by 
Howell Harris, Daniel RowJands, and others. In each 
country the result was a great religious revival, a stirring 
of dry bones, and the infusion of a new spirit into the 


1 See e.g. The Gentleman's Magazine. 


? Robert Raikes: Journalist and Philanthropist. A History of the 
Origin of Sunday Schools, Alfred Gregory. Robert Raikes. The Man 


and his Work, J. Henry Harris. History of Philanthropy, Kirkman 
Grey. 
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Established Church that found expression in the Evan- 
gelical movement. Along with it, as in the earlier revival 
of Griffith Jones, went a new interest in popular education. 
Through the work of men like Henry Venn and William 
Wilberforce and the writings of Hannah More, many 
among the middle and upper classes of society acquired a 
new sense of responsibility towards social and educational 
reform. To it is due а large share of the credit for the rise 
of the new voluntary movement in the sphere of elementary 
education at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

But other factors were contributing to direct attention 
to popular едисабоп— (1) the rapid growth of population 
in towns, and (2) revolutionary thought. 


The Influence of Revolutionary Thought 

Both before and after the Revolution of 1789 French 
revolutionary thought exerted a great influence on public 
opinion in this country. Briefly, it represented an attack 
on over-interference, vested interests, superstition, and 
tyranny in every form. It showed a marked propensity 
to ignore history and judge everything by its immediate 
reasonableness. It pictured a society free from all laws 
and coercion, freed from all clerical influence and ruled by 
universal benevolence, a society in which all men had equal 
rights and were able to attain the fullest self-realisation. 
In its strictly educated aspects,, it demanded the with- 
drawal of education from the Church and the setting up 
of a State system of secular instruction. La Chalotais put 
the position concisely in these words: ‘‘ I do not presume 
to exclude ecclesiastics, but I protest against the exclusion 
of laymen. I dare claim for the nation an education which 
depends only on the State, because it belongs essentially 
to the State; because every State has an inalienable and 
indefeasible right to instruct its members; because, finally, 
the children of the State ought to be educated by the 
members of Ше State.’’* 

Among those who believed that public instruction was 
a civil affair, a ‘‘ government undertaking,” we find three 
schools of thought. First, there were those who, like 


1 Essai d'éducation nationale. See Compayré: Histoire critique 


des doctrines de l'éducation en France, Vol. ЇЇ. 
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Voltaire, had no sympathy: with popular schooling, and 
who regarded education as essentially aristocratic. Secondly, 
there were men like Rousseau and La Chalotais, who 
exhibited strong prejudice against popular instruction and 
especially against such instruction badly conceived, but 
who were not consistent in their opposition. Thus, La 
Chalotais taught that “ the peasantry . . . ought not to 
be neglected in the system of instruction, . . . there 
should be instructed and competent generals, magistrates, 
and ecclesiastics, and skilful artists and citizens all in fit 
proportion. It is for the Government to make each citizen 
so pleased with his condition that he may not be forced to 
withdraw from it.’’ Finally, in Turgot and the physiocrats 
on the one hand, and many Parliamentarians on the other, 
we have men deliberately working for the cause of popular 
education and urging the doctrine of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. “ Each one ought to have the 
opportunity to receive the education which is adapted to 
his need,” said Rolland, the President of the Parliament 
of Paris, іп 1768. “ Education cannot be too widely 
diffused.” Similarly Turgot, seven years later in a 
memorial to the King on local government and national 
education, pleaded the cause of popular schooling as the 
best means of ensuring the public good and attaching the 
affections of the people to the топе, 

At the same time the theoretical justification of popular 
instruction was being unwittingly provided by Helvetius 
and others, who taught that mental life was simply the 
product of sense impression, and that education in its 
widest sense was the sole cause of the difference between 
individuals. Fromsucha theory, imperfectly apprehended, 
it was easy to deduce an exaggerated view of the value of 
mere schooling as a means of social betterment, which 
inevitably resulted at a later period in disappointment 
and disillusionment. 

All this had far-reaching results. On the one hand it 
confirmed many of the middle and upper classes in their 
opposition to popular education in the hope of safe- 
guarding the masses from the disturbing influences of 
revolutionary thought and checking the spread of social- 


1 Life and Writings of Turgot, Stephens, PP- 269-272. 
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ism, deism, and atheism. On the other hand it provided 
men of more liberal outlook with a convincing argument 
for enlightening the people, so as to render them a less 
easy prey to inflammatory writings and the declamation 
of interested and ambitious demagogues.1 This was the 
more necessary in view of the distress that had 
accompanied the change in agricultural апа industrial 
conditions. It was especially important now that the 
grouping of large numbers of men in the factory towns 
had made discussion of social conditions inevitable, but 
had made no corresponding provision for their general 


enlightenment. 


The Importance of Popular Education 

At the same time there gradually grew up a body of, 
opinion in favour of State action in popular education, 
of separating secular from religious teaching, and of 
making school attendance compulsory. Adam Smith, 
Malthus, and Thomas Paine exerted a profound influence 
in this connection. The first two approached the question 
from an economic, the last from a political standpoint. On 
the other hand Godwin, the philosopher and oracle of the 
revolutionary party in England, is a representative of those 
who looked with extreme distrust on State interference in 
any form in educational affairs. 


Adam Smith 

Adam Smith (1776) argued that in all highly organised 
societies, unless special steps are taken to check it, the 
labouring poor inevitably degenerate both physically and 
mentally. In a ruder condition of society more varied 
demands are made upon the individual, inventiveness is 
constantly being called for, and the mind has по 
opportunity to stagnate. This is no longer the case when 
the individual is confined to a narrow routine occupation 
day after day. Such an individual degenerates and may 


1 Thus Sir T. Bernard looked to a “ general system of EDUCATION, 
regulated according to the rites and doctrines of the Church of 
England " to preserve the poor “ against the taint of sedition and 
the poison of infidelity.’’—Digest of Reports (Education) S.B.C.P., 
1809. Cf. the series of Cheap Repository Tracts published with a 


similar object. 


